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I dges... 

British hope Sam Sunderland provided a fine 
example of how damn difficult the world’s most fa¬ 
mous rally can be. The Red Bull KTM man won the 
first day of the 2015 Dakar but a navigational slip 
on day two cost more than two hours and a sixty- 
five position slip down the leaderboard. Still, almost 
two weeks and still 8000km to go... 

Photo by RallyZone/Bauer/Barni 
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Launcher... 

It seems bizarre that a series as popular as 
Monster Energy AMA Supercross has to visit a ^ 
venue like Anaheim three times in the space of 
five weeks but there is no denying the popularity 
and buzz around the championship opener at the 
Angel Stadium. Jessy Nelson defied the nerves 
and fuss to log a memorable first win after just 
sixteen attempts in 250SX 

Photo by Simon Cudby 






















Making the difference... 

At the final round of the 2014 MotoGP Champion¬ 
ship the Moto3 title decider was again top of the 
bill but one of the big stories was the curtain fall 
on Marc VDS’ fantastic season in Moto2 where 
they not only finished 1-2 in the category but large¬ 
ly dominated proceedings. We took a look at the 
‘hows’ and ‘whys’ in an exclusive for this issue 


Photo by www.motor-racing.tv/marcvds/bike 







MASTER OF I POWER 

PROFESSIONAL PERFORMANCE AS STANDARD 

With the KTM 450 SX-F, you’re perfectly equipped for the world’s toughest racing series. 
Supercross performance, high-end components and premium equipment with no compromises. 
Ryan Dungey and KTM: Premium Power, READY TO RACE. 







READY TO RACE 








CHANGE, 
NO CHANGI 


By Steve Matthes, Photos by Simon Cudby 


THREE DAYS INTO THE NEW YEAR RCH SOARING 
EAGLE SUZUKI'S KEN ROCZEN'S OPENED A FRESH 
CHAPTER OF HIS CAREER IN THE BEST WAY 
POSSIBLE WITH HIS SECOND A1 VICTORY IN A ROW 


«*4H 





T he first race of any season can be anything 
and everything. Or it can mean nothing. It’s 
not without the benefit of time that you can de¬ 
termine what a 'first round’ actually means. The 
opening blow of the Monster Energy Supercross 
series kicked off in Anaheim, California and as 
usual with these sorts of things, the riders were 
saying all the right things. They’re ready, the bike 
is great and you can’t win the title at the first race 
but you can lose it. 

Except when it came to the topic of one of the 
biggest stars of the sport being suspended for 
the entire campaign. On Friday at the annual 
press conference, the topic of the punishment of 
Yoshimura Suzuki’s James Stewart (suspended for 
the year after failing a drug test in ‘14) came up 
and all of the riders there didn’t want to touch the 
subject; until Trey Canard stepped up and spoke 
eloquently about the need to enforce the rules. 

As we get down the road there will be some more 
thoughts expressed but at the press conference 
and before the race, things were a bit tense. 

With twelve wins gone from the series (Stewart 
five, Ryan Villopoto seven from 2014) the opportu¬ 
nity is there for a lot of glory for a lot of different 
guys. And with just two past supercross cham¬ 
pions in the field (Ryan Dungey and Chad Reed) 
there was a good chance of a new champion if 
you’re playing the odds. 

Ok, enough setting the scene, let’s move on to 
some quick hits about what all went down under 
the Big A... 

-RCH Suzuki’s Kenny Roczen went back and forth 
with GEICO Honda’s Eli Tomac for top spot in 
qualifying. These two kids, former 250SX rivals, 
came out at the first race and showed everyone 
they meant business. Roczen, back on Suzuki, 
looked better than maybe ever as he scrubbed 
a dub dub around a track that although pretty 
simple, gave the riders a decent test for the first 
round. Fastest qualifier Tomac walked to a heat 
race win while Roczen came up a bike length 
short to his buddy Andrew Short and the stage 
was complete. 
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As in 2014 Anaheim 1 
was home to another 
impressive rookie perfor¬ 
mance and a milestone 
for both Jason Anderson 
and Husqvarna 
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The gate dropped for the main event and Roc- 
zen grabbed the lead from Mike Alessi (who 
else?) and checked out. The #94 cruised to an 
easy win. It was surprising to see with the deep 
field (trademark: Feld Motorsports) that the vic¬ 
tory came that ‘easy’ to Roczen as he looked to 
barely break a sweat. As we said in the begin¬ 
ning, we’ll have to see if this was a preview of 
what we’re going to see the rest of year but on 
this night, the German took the air out of what 
was supposed to be an epic night of racing. 

-His buddy Tomac’s old nemesis struck again 
in the main when he just couldn’t get a start. 
After grabbing his first ever 450SX heat race 
win, Eli couldn’t get off the gate like the Suzuki 
rider and that was his undoing. While working 
his way up thru the pack he crashed twice (one 
of them pretty good) and Tomac si inked his 
way out of Anaheim stadium down over twenty 
points to Roczen. It wasn’t the night he needed 
or frankly, that he deserved. 

-Second place was Rockstar Husqvarna’s Jason 
Anderson who put in a nice ride in his first ever 
450SX race to take the runner-up spot. He was 
catching Roczen at one point but was never 
really a threat. What he did do though was hold 
off third place finisher Trey Canard and Ryan 
Dungey through the whole twenty laps. 

Anderson, last year’s 250SX West Champion, 
made the bold move of relocating to Florida 
and working with trainer Aldon Baker and it’s 
working out. Villopoto is still working with 
Baker in preparation for MXGP, Roczen’s there, 
injured wonder kid Adam Cianciarulo posts up 
there, Marvin Musquin and Ryan Dungey are 
also working with Baker and really is there a 
faster group of riding buddies in the world? 

Anderson surprised many at the Monster Ener¬ 
gy Cup in October with his speed and although 
it’s early, he looks like the real deal. And Jason 
knows that riding with the kid who’s projected 
as the next ‘one’ is a win/win deal for him. 

“At the track in Florida me and him (Roczen) 
and doing motos and we’re pretty close” said 
Anderson after the race “Everyone has their 


day. I know he’s fit. He does what I do. It’s a 
good program we got going down there. It was 
kind of cool.” 

Yes indeed; it was kind of cool for Baker and all 
his clients on this night. 

-Ryan Dungey had a quiet night and got stuck 
behind his quasi-teammate Andrew Short 
for most of the Main before ending up with a 
fourth. Chad Reed has some bike problems and 
couldn’t get higher than tenth. 

-Roczen’s team-mate Broc Tickle was impres¬ 
sive in his first race back in a long time with an 
eighth and the JGR Yamaha guys probably had 
one happy rider in Weston Peick in seventh and 
one rider looking to do better in Justin Barcia 
(sixth). 

-In the 250SX class it was another rider that 
although he’s not on Baker’s program he was 
staying out in Florida with the boys last year. 
Troy Lee Designs KTM’s Jessy Nelson took his 
first ever 250SX win with a wire-to-wire victory 
that cemented him as a title contender. Most 
of us that follow the sport figured that Nelson 
was on an upward trend and would get a win or 
two in the series but on this night he wasn’t the 
fastest qualifier (he was fifth) nor did he win his 
heat (he was second behind Pro Circuit’s Tyler 
Bowers) but when it counted, he rode great. 

The TLD team used Honda’s since its inception 
some ten years ago but this year KTM contin¬ 
ued their takeover of American racing by grant¬ 
ing the TLD satellite team status and providing 
the product to win races. And so far, the team’s 
undefeated on orange! 

Nelson, a calm and cool kid that’s had to over¬ 
come a handicap of a mostly missing thumb on 
his right hand, seemed to be in shock after the 
race at grabbing the win and the points lead go¬ 
ing into Phoenix. 

“I got the holeshot and I sprinted probably the 
first 4 or 5 laps, maybe 6,” he told me after 
the race still in his gear and still clutching the 
trophy. 



Perhaps there is scope to ana¬ 
lyse the effectiveness of Arena- 
cross as a training step for the 
big stage. Tyler Bowers bumped 
and bustled his way to a podium 


“Once I saw the pit board and saw where I was, 
around probably the 8th lap, I just realized I had a 
pretty decent lead so I just kind of tried to main¬ 
tain. Every time I’d come around the start area I’d 
check where he was and if he was a little closer 
then I’d pick it up a lap but if he was a little fur¬ 
ther back I’d just keep doing my thing. I was hav¬ 
ing fun. The race felt really short to me. I just rode 
my own race and had a good time.” 


I spoke with TLD manager Tyler Keefe before the 
season about Nelson’s journey down to Florida 
last year and how it could be a turning point for 
Jessy in his career. 


“I think going down to Florida he had a great op¬ 
portunity to go down there and I think he learned 
a lot,” said Keefe “The kid’s work ethic has just 
taken off. Now he enjoys training and he sees the 
light at the end of the tunnel. With him, he’s 100% 
doing his job. I have no complaints and very 
happy with him as well.” 


-Early in the heat race Pro Circuit’s Tyler Bow¬ 
ers, the four-time arenacross champion who got 
promoted to the big time this year showed that 
his reputation of hard racing was well-deserved 
when he punted Rockstar Husky’s Zach Osborne 
off the track. The result of the collision was a bro¬ 
ken thumb for Osborne but remarkably Osborne 
won the LCQ and placed second in the main event 
right ahead of his buddy Bowers. The champion¬ 
ship for Osborne is now an extreme uphill battle. 
Bowers though looked great and has the champi¬ 
onship experience on his side. 


-Yamalube Yamaha’s Cooper Webb didn’t have 
the best night at the opener but he was flying late 
in the race as well as setting the fastest time in 
qualifying. He’ll be a factor as soon as this week¬ 
end at Phoenix. GEICO Honda’s Malcolm Stewart 
crashed his way to the back and the 67th come¬ 
back of Josh Hansen was just so-so with Hanny 
showing some speed but also battling arm pump. 



MA-SX A1 












AMA-SX AI 


After a tremendous European Super¬ 
cross winter many eyes were on Eli 
Tomac at Anaheim...but the Honda 
rider could not have had a worse Main 
event. Expect ‘3’ to be surging at the 
front very soon but the Honda still 
needs some gusto out of the gate 








Not the factory KTM debut 
that Dean Wilson was hop¬ 
ing for...but the Brit can be 
forgiven for a conservative 
start considering his bad / 
luck in seasons past while ,jl’ 
marking the pace from the •" 
opening minutes of the 
season 









AMA-SX 


Smiles for MXGP rider Ryan ViI- 
lopoto (above) as a spectator at 
Anaheim. The reigning champion 
had a new experience at the sea¬ 
son opener... 
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Ryan Dungey was never in con 
tention for victory at the Angel 
Stadium but the former cham¬ 
pion’s success has never been 
built on blowing hot and cold 










Zach Osborne’s experience 
should mean that he’s a candi¬ 
date for West Coast success. His 
Husqvarna debut pretty much 
went to plan...almost 
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AMA-SX CLASSIFICATION & CHAMPIONSHIP 
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YOUR 

ADVERT 

HERE! 


For publicity opportunities contact us at 
info@ontrackoffroad.com 
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TREY DELIVERING... 

By Steve Matthes 


W e all know Eli Tomac and Kenny Roczen 
will be there for the title in the 2015 Mon¬ 
ster Energy Supercross series and of course 
you can never count out past champions like 
Ryan Dungey and Chad Reed but after that, 

Trey Canard of the Honda factory team lays just 
underneath those main guys. A multi-time su¬ 
percross winner, Canard re-signed with Honda 
for two more years this past off-season and 
seems to have finally put some of his injury is¬ 
sues behind him. Racing the complete outdoor 
motocross series and doing well there in win¬ 
ning some heats seemed to infuse the friendly 
Oklahoman with confidence. 

With third place he showed that perhaps a lot 
of us should be counting on him to take up the 
slack left behind by Villopoto and Stewart. He 
was fast all day, moved forward in the main and 
looks to be better than ever. We caught up with 
the #41 after the race to talk about his Ana¬ 
heim 1. 

Trey, I’m guessing you’ll take this for the first 
race... 

I was happy. Bummed on my start. I felt like I 
had a little bit more I could have given if I had 
started with Kenny, but I think overall a good 
night. I can’t be too bummed. I’m really excited 
about leaving with a 3rd and healthy after the 
first round. 

You were catching Anderson a little bit. Did you 
try to push harder or how’d that go? He rode 
great... 

He rode really good. I was inching and inching 
and then it kind of stayed the same. The last 
two laps I inched a little more but it just wasn’t 
enough. We’re all going really fast so it’s hard to 
make up a lot of time. 


I’m not a pro Supercross rider, but I thought 
this track was kind of basic. I guess that’s what 
the goal is. Do you agree? 

It was pretty basic. I think it had some really 
tough whoops on it. It might not look like it. 

I thought in track walk they looked tough but 
then nobody really had any problems with 
them... 

They were tough, especially the last three or 
four laps they were really tough. The track was 
slick. It’s going to get more difficult...but I think 
it was a good track. I’m not a guy to really just 
say that the track was crap. It is what it is; you 
got to ride it. 

One thing I noticed today in the qualifying ses¬ 
sions, yourself and Tomac and Roczen and a 
few other guys are really laying it down to get 
the top time. You’re all looking at the screen 
and seeing where you’re at; it’s intense! 

Starting position is so important right off from 
the bat. You want to get good qualifying times to 
have a good track position. So that’s good and 
it’s also like a big old fight. I wish they didn’t 
have it because then you would probably actu¬ 
ally ride hard. It’s gnarly. It can be your ‘best 
friend’ and make you feel better than you should 
and it can be your worst enemy if you’re sixth. 

How are things going with your coach Tim 
Ferry? 

Awesome. We were down at his house for a little 
bit. It was good to be out of Southern California. 
I’m not a huge fan of it out here. It’s a little more 
like Oklahoma down in Florida. It was good. I 
really enjoyed it. 
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A CHAMPIONSHIP WIN, RUNNER-UP SPOT, TEN VICTORIES, 
TWENTY-FOUR PODIUMS FROM A POSSIBLE THIRTY-SIX: 
THERE IS NO OTHER TEAM IN THE SAME REALM OF ROAD 
RACING GRAND PRIX DOMINANCE AS THE MARC VDS SQUAD. IT 
HAS BEEN A SHORT BUT FRANTIC M0T02 JOURNEY AND OTOR 
CHATTED WITH SOME KEY FIGURES AT A LANDMARK GP IN 
VALENCIA FOR THE SET-UP TO DISCOVER THE WHY AND HOW... 

\ 

']\By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Marc VDS 




I t was hard to miss Marc VDS at Valencia, 
much like it had been for the Moto2 field and 
MotoGP fans throughout the season on the 
track. The paddock rig was home to a live rock 
band and some ‘vibrant’ karaoke as well as a 
shared party vibe with the Estrella Galicia beer 
tower next to them after the announcement 
of their MotoGP sponsorship association that 
same weekend. 

The staff of the Belgian team, formed only five 
years previously, conveyed a relaxed and satis¬ 
fied air only two weeks after toasting their first 
Moto2 crown with Tito Rabat in the humidity of 
Sepang, Malaysia. The hospitality unit where 
we met and spoke with the likes of Team Man¬ 
ager and lynchpin Michael Bartholemy, Rabat’s 
Crew Chief Pete Benson and PR Manager Ian 
Wheeler was consistently rammed across the 
four days of the eighteenth and final appoint¬ 
ment of the 2014 season. 

Marc VDS came close to top spoils in 2013 
with Scott Redding before a broken wrist 
dashed the Brit and team’s hopes. In 2014 they 
were unstoppable, owning ten rounds and see¬ 
ing both riders on the podium together at least 
six times. Rabat jumped over the pare ferme 
wall in celebration on seven occasions while 
veteran Kallio took three and kept his Catalan 
team-mate ‘on point’ through the run from 
Qatar to the Ricardo Tormo. 

As with any sport or competitive environment 
there is bound to be jealousy and resentment 
with such attainment. In some of the other in¬ 
terviews OTOR conducted around the paddock 
this was evident and mainly in reference to the 
team’s namesake and benefactor Belgian en¬ 
trepreneur Marc van der Straten. As expected 
there was more to the VDS set-up that just a 
large bank account in the background. 


“I think the concept we’ve had for a few years 
now of having a team set-up like a factory 
crew and all the resources we have going into 
the racing results has been a big difference to 
many other teams,” says free-flowing talker 
Bartholemy. “We can make things that maybe 
other people cannot...not because we have 
more budget but because we are maximising 
all of our budget to go racing. I push hard for 
the results because we are here to make them, 
not run for tenth position.” 

VDS’ beginnings might have been rushed (see 
separate account by Bartholemy) but the base 
of the set-up is certainly not green. Sort of. The 
crux of the team came from the ashes of the 
factory Kawasaki MotoGP squad and meant a 
(much needed) shortcut in terms of setting up 
an effective initial working process. “It was the 
same situation like we had at Kawasaki when 
they took the team away from Harald Eckl in 
2007 to run it from Holland by themselves,” 
recounts Wheeler, who had been with Kawasaki 
since 2002 and is now responsible for a sharp 
and frequently witty marketing profile for VDS. 
“We had to start up without a spanner between 
us and get the infrastructure quickly into place 
in order to go testing in Sepang. It was similar 
with Marc VDS. It was the same people with 
the same time constraints but we got it to¬ 
gether and new people came in like Pete from 
Honda to crew chief for Scott for the first year. 
We were a Moto2 team racing in that champi¬ 
onship but the reality was that we were es¬ 
sentially a MotoGP team racing in Moto2. The 
atmosphere in the team is good and the way to 
work also.” 

The Gosselies-based unit have come to define 
the image of Moto2 by heading a packed grid 
full of Moto3 graduates with elbows flying and 
rear Dunlop rubber abuse. They are also a 





product of the category, now just five years old 
and although the technical formula is com¬ 
pacted in the search for the best racing and 
entertainment, it still took the Belgians some 
time to arrive at the sharp edge. 

“I was afraid about Moto2 because it was 
something that was totally new to me and I 
was wary of the ‘big guys’ and those teams 
with a lot more experience in this champion¬ 
ship,” confides Bartholemy. “I did not expect 
success so fast but we made some key deci¬ 
sions at the right times. Such as when we went 
to Kalex it was done early and not just because 
of some whim in the winter. The same to move 
to sign Mika [Kallio]; it was something very 
clear in my mind long before we actually made 
it happen. The same to bring people in to 
improve our data recording and elements that 
you need to improve the performance of the 
bike. I think maybe we were more active than 
other people [in the paddock].” 


“When we had this package together I could 
see that we were making gains on the people 
I wanted to compete with,” he continues. “You 
have to look at it and think ‘how can we be a 
bit different? They also have Kalex bikes, good 
riders and they have lots of experience...’ So 
finding the difference was important. We had 
some seasons where we tested a lot - maybe 
more than most - and it gave us some vital 
data. When you have the right staff analys¬ 
ing the data and using the most beneficial 
parts then you are able to make a gap over the 
competition. We had Mika with his experience 
and Scott with his raw talent and this combi¬ 
nation helped us catch up. It was in the middle 
of last year [2013] that I thought ‘we are here 
now, let’s try to beat them’. That this came in 
only four years is nice and makes you a little 
bit proud. We were nobody four years ago and 
now we are the team that everybody wants to 
join.” 












MARC VDS: THE RISE 


“In the 250s you had to serve a ten year ap¬ 
prenticeship before you could pay a huge 
amount of money to buy a bike that could win 
the championship,” offers Wheeler. “But with 
the Moto2 regulations it was immediately obvi¬ 
ous that if you had the rider and the team then 
you could win because in terms of machinery 
it was virtually a level playing field. OK, there 
are differences in the chassis manufacturers... 
and at the time almost everybody was run¬ 
ning Ohlins suspension. We knew that we could 
come in and win but we looked at it and real¬ 
ised that in the first year it would take some 
time for the team to gel, especially with two 
new riders. Maybe we were also a bit guilty of 
thinking 'Moto2? How hard can it be compared 
to MotoGP?’ in reality it was very different be¬ 
cause in MotoGP there is the possibility to get a 
mechanical advantage with the bike. There is a 
lot more you can do to tune the bike to suit the 
characteristics of your rider. In Moto2, with the 
spec tyre, spec engine, spec electronics, you 
have to look hard for every single small advan¬ 
tage you can get. This took us a little bit of time 
to work out.” 

“After the end of the second year we did not 
have the results we expected so we switched to 
the Kalex and used Mika basically to bring us 
back up to speed with his experience,” he adds. 
“It was at that point that we realised we could 
win and we could fight for the championship. 

It took us five years to get to the point where 
Tito was world champion but I think took two to 
establish that expectation.” 

We’re talking Moto2 here so the Marc VDS 
bikes - with Rabat, Kallio or Redding stand¬ 
ing apart - will not have had any vast technical 
superiority over the competition. This has been 
both a challenge and a head-scratcher for the 
race engineers in the pitlane. “I'm not a big fan 
of restrictions in racing but you can see in the 
existing financial climate that there has to be 
some limit on costs to keep the grids full and 
the championship at a reasonable standard,” 
explains likeable Kiwi Pete Benson, a technician 


with twelve years experience at HRC and who 
oversaw Redding and Rabat’s emergence. “You 
cannot have things that cost millions of dollars 
to run every single season. You can see that 
in MotoGP they struggle to get the finance to 
run very good set-ups. Even some of the Moto2 
teams are living day-by-day. In saying that 
Moto2 has turned out to be a very good formula 
and they have got it right. There is enough vari¬ 
ation for chassis setting and if you do a good 
job then you will reap the benefits. The engines 
are genuinely so close to being all the same. It 
comes down to the rider and getting the chas¬ 
sis to suit.” 

“It is tricky to pick one part,” he says when 
pushed to identify an area in which VDS have 
excelled in terms of their motorcycle develop¬ 
ment. “We have done a little bit of our own R&D 
and stuff in the last couple of years which has 
certainly paid some dividends. People come 
up with good ideas and we have also done a 
lot of testing. We are fortunate that we can go 
testing seven or eight times a year and for me 
this makes a big difference. You might go along 
and think ‘we don’t have much to test’ but we’ll 
have two or three targets for the session and 
something new always comes along. The more 
you are on the track the more you learn.” 

Unsurprisingly a vast amount of credit goes to 
the personnel actually wielding the tools, ca¬ 
bles and laptops. “A large part about what I do 
is the technical aspect but also make sure that 
we have all the right people around us and they 
are doing the right job,” Benson says. “Suc¬ 
cess is about good staff and specialists in the 
areas where you need them and putting it all 
together.” 

“One of the first things I notice when I go in the 
pitbox is how the team works together. They 
click,” reveals Wheeler. “There is never any 
drama and the guys know what to do and they 
know their job. That’s the big advantage...and 
how their relate to the riders. This is absolutely 
key.” 



Then there is the direct source of the infor¬ 
mation. VDS might have a solid core, a fierce 
work ethic but they are also shrewd when it 
has come to rider choice. “I think we have 
clicked with our riders and we have been able 
to understand what they have needed. They 
are critical. You need [one] with a lot of tal¬ 
ent and a really good [work] ethic or you will 
struggle,” says Benson. “Their [Rabat and Kal- 
lio] bikes are completely different. They look 
the same from the outside and they both do 
similar lap-times and race pace but the set¬ 
tings vary hugely. That has been our biggest 
strength in a lot of ways. Kalex also do such a 
good job of progressive development.” 

“The hard work that goes into it...” says Red¬ 
ding, now back in VDS colours and into their 
fresh MotoGP wing for his second term in the 
premier class in 2015. “I remember last year 
we were weighing the bikes and they looked at 
every nut and bolt and every gram to see how 
we could find an advantage to go for the title. 


With another team it might have been ‘this 
bearing costs this much, but to win we should 
take this and it costs three times as much’ 
whereas with them it is ‘it’s expensive, but we 
are going to do it’. That’s what makes the big¬ 
gest difference and if the rider feels comfort¬ 
able then it is the best solution. It is the way to 
be successful.” 

The Champions took a while - and some seri¬ 
ous discussions - before they cracked the code 
in Moto2 and it began from one of their lowest 
moments as a team; an episode in which the 
whole project almost crashed to nothing. 

“The Suter days were...terrible,” recounts 
Bartholemy. “I remember at Aragon and will 
never forget it. It was the only time in these 
four and a half years where Marc said: ‘I stop 
motorcycle racing tomorrow. Come home with 
the trailers, the deal is done’. He was feel¬ 
ing hurt concerning a partner who was not 
respecting a contract for which we had paid 






a lot of money. Marc gets pretty emotional. I 
had a hint that something would happen be¬ 
cause we came to Valencia to test the new 
bike and Marc Marquez showed up and used 
it for three days even though it was our test. I 
said to them “you cannot use this bike again 
at Aragon in few days; it is not acceptable” 
they said: “no problem, it is yours, it is yours” 
but then it was rolled out and everybody was 
talking and writing about Marquez’s new Suter. 
The telephone was ringing. I’ve learned not to 
make big decisions when the head is hot, and 
the next day I called Marc and said it would 
be a shame to stop something that is actually 
not working so bad, certainly not as bad as 
the press were making out or what the people 
saw at that time. It was maybe only 10% of 
the real picture. I tried to explain to Marc the 
other 90% of the positive work that was go¬ 
ing on. We had four or five races left that year 
and I convinced him to continue and during 
that time we were able to speak to Kalex and 
also talk about our disappointments and the 
things that we did not wish to see repeated. At 
Valencia we swapped the bikes and dodged the 
fighting behind the scenes.” 

“The first couple of years were like a big gam¬ 
ble because everything was so new,” says 


Benson. “In the first season the Suter chassis 
was actually quite good. In the second year it 
went off down a path that was not particularly 
successful. I think we were all quite lucky that 
just one person bought a Kalex straight away 
because they were very good straight out of 
the gate. Alex [Baumgartel, Kalex Owner] did 
a great job. Unfortunately now it is a little bit 
too far the other way where nobody wants 
anything but a Kalex and next year it is going 
to be a bit like production racing. It still comes 
down to doing the best job and having the best 
rider. The team has evolved slowly over the 
years but not a lot because the key people are 
still here. Every season has got better as we 
have looked at areas where we could improve 
and we’ve done it.” 

They were also able to manoeuvre freely in 
Moto2 in terms of their profile and marketing 
activity and capitalise on their rising success 
through 2013 and 14. “From a PR perspective 
MotoGP is completely different thing com¬ 
pared to Moto2,” Wheeler muses. “The interest 
is higher in that class and so are the demands 
on the riders and teams but then you have a 
bigger budget and more people to deal with 
that. Moto2 the budget is proportionate to the 
smaller demands.” 





“It was interesting though...and even refresh¬ 
ing to come from the corporate structure of a 
MotoGP team to a renegade little Moto2 outfit 
from Belgium. It was enjoyable as well. The 
team has its own personality and is a good 
place to work.” 

Achievement generally has positive repercus¬ 
sions and there is little doubt that their Moto2 
exploits have helped lock Estrella Galicia into 
an agreement as a major partner. Although 
the whole VDS set-up is like an inflating bal¬ 
loon of attention and kudos, Van der Straten’s 
presence is engrained into what has become 
a prosperous, tentative and ambitious launch 
into motorcycle racing. It was an extension of 
his car racing team and arguably now eclipses 
the four wheel division. 

“In the beginning I was not clear about what 
Marc van der Straten wanted to do because I 
did not know him that well,” Bartholemy ad¬ 
mits. “There were other people involved, like 
consultants, around him and I think their idea 
was completely different to mine about racing. 
He respected his agreement to let me run the 
team how I saw fit. I don’t think success was 
the key point for him at the beginning; his goal 
was to be in Moto2 with a Belgian rider, with a 
Belgian team and to show the Belgian colours. 
When we appeared more and more on TV he 
was seeing his own name then he was able to 
see that ‘something’ was going on. He said it 
changed his life and told me that he’d leave 
a track and stop to put petrol in his car and 
there would be bikers there clapping. He be¬ 
came somebody in this world. In the last two 
years my belief is that the results and progress 
with the team and racing has put some fire 
into Marc for the project. He called me before 
Valencia and said that people were even rec¬ 
ognising the car racing team because of the 
motorcycles.” 


“Our relationship is completely different to 
what it was five years ago,” Bartholemy goes 
on. “At the beginning he was a successful per¬ 
son who could afford to finance my job and vi¬ 
sion for racing. Now it is more of a friendship. 

It is something that has become very strong 
and we can communicate beyond the normal 
‘boss-employee’ barrier, especially if there is 
a problem. If something is shit, then I tell him 
and he is also able to spend an hour on the 
phone pulling me out of a slump if it has been 
a hard or a shit week.” 

Van der Straten’s flowering interest in MotoGP 
has led to VDS expanding beyond their Moto2 
kingdom and experiments in Moto3 to take on 
the big boys with Redding back in the fold and 
an expensive factory RCV to tame. There is no 
other team in MotoGP speculating on the same 
scale as VDS and if their Moto2 recipe can be 
transferred across to make an impact against 
the factories and the Marquez’s and Lorenzo’s 
then they are on the verge of converting to 
empirical status. 

“We have been looking into MotoGP since the 
first moments... so we have invested money in 
that direction because I think it is a category 
where we should be if it can be done in the 
right way; the money, good bike, good rider,” 
asserts Bartholemy. “MotoGP is a high level 
and we had a lot but not everything with Kawa¬ 
saki. We improved the results from 22nd-23rd 
in 2003 up to 10th, so I know how hard it is. 
We, as in Marc VDS, never had the circum¬ 
stances to enter before. We didn’t have the real 
‘meat’ of the package...something to make 
Marc happy that we can compete with the rest 
of the field.” 

Bartholemy chronicles the steps to the works 
Honda and a harder link with HRC: “In the 
middle of this year, when we signed Tito again, 









it was clear we were going to MotoGP in 2016 
and the plan was with him and we had some¬ 
thing firm to work towards. When the financial 
problem came with Gresini and the bike was 
available it was like 'fucking hell, we go now!’ I 
said to Marc “we have the chance" but we did 
not have any budget because it was planned for 
2016. I suggested that I could find a sponsor 
that would support it for the next three years 
and I would also chase a contract with Honda 
that would give good backing. It was a ten 
minute phone conversation and then I flew to 
have some dinner on his boat and he asked me 
if I believed in it. I said I did, and that I could 
handle this rider [Scott Redding] better than 
anyone else and it was the best bike that was 
there. So he said we’d make it happen. From 
when we first knew about the opportunity with 
Honda we had 40 days and it was not peanuts! 

I found support from a partner and now we are 
all looking forwards." 


“CRT is like running in a race with a three leg¬ 
ged horse,” says Benson, alluding to the im¬ 
portance of the equipment. “The machinery is 
not there. Even if you are doing a good job to 
run around in tenth, fifteenth or twentieth is not 
satisfying and it gets frustrating.” 


The MotoGP category also means a bigger 
pie to bake for Wheeler, but one that could be 
satisfying to devour from the confines of their 
expanded hospitality. “In MotoGP [category] 
you get a lot of help. If you look at how Dorna 
promote MotoGP...their Youtube channel is 
99% MotoGP content so they are effectively 
assisting the teams. They [the MotoGP teams] 
also get a lot of parallel promotion with the 
manufacturers and also the big sponsors that 
come onboard like with Yamaha and Movistar. 
They have to do less of their own work. In 
Moto2 it is totally down to the team and the 
sponsors they have for promotion. To do that 
well you have to come up with new ways. It is 
not good trying to compete with MotoGP teams 
for coverage where they have it sewn-up. One 
of the advantages of being in a private team - 
where the boss is sitting in the office next door 
- is that we have a lot of leeway to use new 
channels like social media. When you work for 
Honda or Yamaha you have to take into account 
their corporate guidelines and how it applies 
to the race team. Racing is all about speed, all 
about interaction on track. And social media 
fits that very well, but if you need to get every¬ 
thing authorised by the PR of the manufacturer 
then it’s not as effective as it could be." 



“Somebody called us quite ‘loud’ for a Moto2 
team and we are...but we are also competing 
with the MotoGP teams for money,” he adds. 

“It is becoming more and more important now 
[to boost profile] because in all the categories 
everything is driven by the budget you have 
available. Part of our communications strat¬ 
egy falls in with our sponsorship acquisition 
programmes. At first people were saying ‘how 
can you relate what you do on social media to 
your sponsorship acquisition potential?’ but in 
reality if people have already heard of you then 
you’re half way there to getting that first spon¬ 
sorship deal in.” 










MARC VDS: THE RISE 


“For us it is a bit of a new venture...and for 
the guys at Estrella as well,” he ends. “The 
negotiations and talks we had with them hap¬ 
pened over quite a short period of time and 
then we found ourselves at Valencia testing 
with the new bike and launching the collabo¬ 
ration on Friday. How we promote their brand 
in MotoGP and their products off the back of 
that is a meeting to happen once the tests are 
out of the way. For sure it will have a big im¬ 
pact on the PR and marketing side of the team 
because at the moment it is just two people 
doing the job. It is going to be quite a busy 
winter.” 

A busy winter indeed. Moto2 testing has begun 
with two world champions (Rabat and Alex 
Marquez) and a number one plate and Red¬ 
ding’s exciting rookie potential set to mature 
into something promising over the course of 
the Sepang outings to come in February. A 
whole new adventure lies ahead for VDS and, 
true to cliche, there hasn’t been too much time 
to soak up the glory from a rampant 2014. 
Benson was already looking ahead at Valencia, 
only hours before the commotion that would 
surround Rabat’s doomed charge for an eighth 
win and Kallio’s first lap collision with Maverick 
Vinales that would mean a sad swansong to his 
three years with the team. “People get excited 
about a world title but I’ve always thought it is 
a strange thing,” he says. “You win it and it is 
a bit like buying a new car. You wait for it for 
six months but then after driving it for a few 
days you are like ‘OK...let’s move onto the next 
thing’. I know it is a massive achievement that 
doesn’t happen often and everybody works so 
hard for it but for me it is already time to move 
to the next one and maybe think ‘can we win it 
again and perhaps sooner in the year?’ Don’t 
get me wrong; it is a cool thing but I’m not re¬ 
ally one to jump up and down.” 

And what about Bartholemy? The man that 
went from a void at Kawasaki to shape Mo- 
toGP’s new power-players? 2014 must carry a 
sweet taste for the race-worn boss that neared 


the accomplishment in 2013 and roared to the 
feat last summer. “[It’s] A nice feeling. This 
year we led the championship from the first 
race and nobody took those positions away. We 
had many double podium finishes and all the 
pole positions except for three; it makes you 
think ‘fuck, we got it right’. It was something 
that didn’t just fall from the sky. We worked 
hard for it and to get to this level. I had the 
marketing reporting from Sepang and Marc 
VDS had something like 36% of all coverage 
whereas the next team had 15%. It is great for 
everybody. Yesterday was the first time that I 
sat on the plane coming to a race and I was 
totally relaxed because we already had the title 
in the pocket and nobody could take that away. 
It is also nice for Marc. Without him none of 
this would exist. We have to benefit from this 
title every hour and everyday and it is some¬ 
thing that not many people have done.” 



Estrella 




Feature 


“It was in 2009. I was released from my func¬ 
tion from Kawasaki and I had a few months 
where I was ‘obliged’ to stay home. In October 
I was contacted by somebody from a family 
that said they were involved in racing for many 
years and have the intention to go to Moto2.” 

“After some talks I went to a meeting to lis¬ 
ten to the plans. I went to Hockenheim, at a 
test, and this was when I met Marc [van der 
Straten] for the first time. He had rented the 
circuit for four of his GT1 cars and explained 
about the racing team and their activities. It 
was there he asked if I’d be interested in run¬ 
ning a Moto2 team for him.” 

“It was quite quick actually. I asked three 
questions and of those he answered ‘yes’ on 
the same day. Two days later he called to have 
a meeting at his house and asked if I could 
bring a budget plan for a three-year project in 
Moto2. So I did it and went along...l think it 
was three days after we’d first met in Hocken¬ 
heim and he said ‘we can sign today’!” 

“It was not an easy case of ‘here’s the money, 
let’s go racing’ because we were quite late; 
it was near the end of October in '09. All the 
teams that were hopping from 250s to Moto2 
were already testing. There wasn’t even a place 
available in the championship as all forty slots 
had been taken. I said to Marc that I needed 
a few days to speak to Dorna and some other 
contacts to see if it was actually possible to 
enter the championship. We got an appoint¬ 
ment with Ezpeleta [Carmelo, Dorna CEO] and 


flew to see him and explained to Carmelo that 
it was a three year programme, and I think 
the Van der Straten name helped a little bit. 

For him it was a nice story that a former Mo- 
toGP team manager was starting something 
in Moto2. We got offered one fixed spot and a 
second that was like a commercial entry.” 

“The first thing was to look for riders and set 
up a crew because we had nothing. It was 
unbelievably stressful. We had to decide which 
bike manufacturer to use and I was flying 
around Europe in November to see other peo¬ 
ple testing and how the tyres were working and 
we were on a massive learning curve.” 

“I had a young rider in mind since 2008 and 
from managing Kawasaki and that was Scott 
Redding. I was talking to a friend of mine at 
the time that manages riders and I said he had 
to contract this guy because nobody had heard 
of him before and he qualified on the front row 
first time out; something that I had not seen 
in twenty years of GPs so he must be fast. He 
won in his first year and he was the first rider I 
contacted. Luckily he was at home and did not 
have a job confirmed. Pete Benson was impor¬ 
tant and he was already under contract with 
Ohlins but I talked with them and I said I really 
needed him. Fortunately I had a good relation¬ 
ship with Mats and those guys and they re¬ 
leased him. Some of the other Kawasaki guys 
were available and we ended up with a good 
crew. There are six of them here now after five 
years so I think it was quite strong from the 
beginning.” 






MARC VDS: THE RISE 


“Winter testing was hard. It was a big change 
for Scott and the riding style was not yet 
perfect. We started the project with a Belgian 
rider as this was one of the goals and the best 
Belgian at the time - Xavier Simeon - was not 
available. There was also some past friction 
with people on our team. After the winter we 
saw it would be too difficult for the Belgian 
racer we had and he was happy that we re¬ 
leased him from the contract. Dorna had one 
rider that was looking for a job and that was 
Hector Faubel so we took him onboard and in 
the end we had quite a good season with six 
front rows and two podiums. It was quite OK.” 

“The second year was a hard one and our big¬ 
gest struggle in the VDS story. We had a lot of 
problems with the bike and to set it up. It was 
difficult for a tall and heavy rider. For Mika, 
who joined us, it was a bit easier but it was his 
first season out of MotoGP and he was in a bit 
of a dip so the performances were not as good 
as I was hoping.” 

“For the third year we had a big change when 
we switched to the Kalex. From the first mo¬ 
ment the bike suited both riders more and 
they had a good feeling. Scott was very confi¬ 
dent with it and Mika also. From this moment 
we ‘took off and made the difference against 
the other big teams in the paddock like Aspar 
and Pons and those with experience in 250s 
and Moto2 for many years. We worked a lot to 
improve the Kalex after that first season and 
Mika helped a lot because he is one of the 
smartest riders I have worked with in the past 
twenty-four years. He understood the job and 
could guide a programme into a good direc¬ 
tion. Plus, from the technical side, we had two 
very skilled people and normally 2013 should 
have been our championship.” 

“We had a disadvantage due to the size and 
the weight of the rider and we were always 
struggling for top speed. It felt like other peo¬ 
ple were only beating us on the straights. From 
the middle of the season we did not perform 


like we did in the beginning, certainly in quali¬ 
fying. Maybe the rider was also a little bit nerv¬ 
ous because of the situation in the champion¬ 
ship. The pressure was going up. His operation 
in the middle of the year, after Misano, set us 
back a bit. The doctors initially were saying 
that it was a small surgery but it ended up be¬ 
ing twice as big as there were expecting and 
it was a handicap for two races. Phillip Island 
was not the best day of our lives [Redding 
crashed and broke his wrist in qualification]. 

It was maybe a little bit our fault. The Moto2 
class was struggling with the new surface. It 
was a track where Scott is extremely fast in 
the quick parts like turns 1, 2 and 3 where you 
need a lot of support on the front and because 
he did not have this we gave him a bit more... 
but he lost more in the rear and this caught 
him out at turn 12 and we gave away 25 points. 
Back on the bike one week later and he had 
another crash - this time with Tito - and we 
conceded another 25. That was 50 points in 
two races and we lost it by five points in the 
end.” 


“It was a season that taught us a lot: that you 
have to fight...and that you don’t have things in 
your pocket before you think you do.” 
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COME AROUND 

By Gavin Emmett 


W e say a fond farewell to 2014 and what was a 
vintage year of drama across pretty much all 
of the road-racing world championships but as the 
last glass of the festive period is sunk, the expecta¬ 
tion is for an even better harvest in 2015. 


There was Spanish domination in the MotoGP 
World Championships, with the ‘Rufea Team' of 
the Marquez brothers and Tito Rabat sweeping the 
board (all in very different fashion mind) then in 
World Superbikes we saw a finale to usurp any of 
the Christmas TV specials so prolific at this time of 
year. 

While at first glance it may seem hard to be posi¬ 
tive about 2015 offering up an even fuller cup, I 
think there’s every reason why this coming year 
should be one to savour. 


SBK sees a proper shuffling of the pack with 
Champion Sylvain Guintoli forming an exciting 
partnership with new World Supersport champ Mi¬ 
chael van der Mark at Pata Honda, taking the seat 
vacated by Jonathan Rea who in turn will share a 
box with Tom Sykes at Kawasaki. I’d love to be a 
fly on the wall of that garage throughout the year 
because the compatriots are hardly best of pals but 
hopefully it will see them push each other to new 
heights. 

It’s the rule changes that take the headlines how¬ 
ever, with the EVO rules effectively being installed 
across the board, which should level things out 
in terms of machinery. Behind the scenes I know 
that Dorna is working hard to give the series a real 
boost this year, so I look forward to seeing how that 
develops, with rumours on the horizon of Yamaha 
returning after their launch of the new Rl. 

In GPs we can be certain that Moto3 will be as hard 
fought as ever. KTM and Honda will renew their 
bitter rivalry that made for such an epic 2014, but 




having spoken with Jorge Martinez ‘Aspar’ recently, 
he is convinced that his new Mahindra package will 
be capable of challenging at the front. From this 
point it’s hard to pick a winner but things bode well 
for another 18 races watched through the cracks in 
your fingers. 

Moto2 was the poor relation in terms of racing 
last year, a surprise considering it hadn’t failed to 
deliver since its inception in 2010. I have a feeling 
however that with the arrival of Marquez and Rins, 
as well as a second year for some of the rookies 
who impressed last year like Salom and Folger, 
topped off with the resurgent Kallio and Luthi, then 
Rabat will have a lot more on his plate to deal with. 

Finally in the premier class it is of course hard to 
look beyond record-breaking Marquez, but I am 
confident that Jorge Lorenzo will be back with a 
vengeance after what he would agree was a year to 
forget. For many, Valentino Rossi's revival was the 
real highlight last season and long may it continue. 
He seems to have found a way to adapt his style 
further to be able to match Marquez, and yet still 
make the most of the Yamaha's own unique at¬ 
tributes. The second half of 2014 showed that the 
tuning-fork brand had started to get an understand¬ 
ing of how to challenge the Hondas & I’m keen to 
find out if they can keep it going. 

What I think will take 2015 beyond the excite¬ 
ment of last year, however, is the return of Suzuki 
with two promising talents in Aleix Espargaro and 
Maverick Vinales, the redesign of the Ducati and 
its feisty Italian partnership, the plantation of Jack 
Miller, Eugene Laverty and Loriz Baz, and from a 
purely nationalistic point of view it’s seeing Cal 
Crutchlow and Scott Redding finally get a chance 
on factory Honda RCVs. They both should have 
chances to fight for podiums throughout the year 
and that’s something us Brits haven’t been able to 
say for a while. 


GETTING A GRIP... 

By David Emmett 


W hen MotoGP testing resumes, in just over 
a month's time, it marks not just the start 
of the 2015 season, but also the first shot across 
the bows of 2016 as well. For after the three days 
of testing, starting on 4th of February, the official 
test riders of all five MotoGP factories will stay on 
for an extra day to try the latest iteration of the 
Michelin tyres. A month later all of the MotoGP 
field will get a chance to run the French rubber at 
the second Sepang session. At that moment, we 
will get a real glimpse of the future, and a sign of 
a few things to come. 

Of the two major changes for the 2016 term - the 
move to a single set of spec electronics, both 
hardware and software, and the arrival of Michelin 
as the spec tyre supplier, to replace Bridgestone 
- the switch to Michelin is by far the bigger deal. 
Electronics may play a massive role in all forms 
of motorcycle racing (there was much comment 
on the number of buttons on the handlebars of 
Marc Marquez’ dirt track bike at the Superprestig- 
io indoor flat track event at Barcelona in Decem¬ 
ber) but they have yet to rival the importance of 
the tyres. While electronics can radically alter the 
behaviour of a motorcycle, and help extend the 
life of a racing tyre, it is still less important than 
the feedback a racer receives from said adhesion. 

Tyres provide a richness of information, a cor¬ 
nucopia of feeling for the rider and translate 
his input into actions. They tell the rider how 
much grip the track has and where it is bumpy. 
They respond to his shifting weight with the grip 
changing as they are loaded and unloaded. They 
translate the energy created by burning hydro¬ 
carbons and turn it into drive, and convert the 
energy dissipated as heat by the brakes into bit¬ 
ing into the tarmac to slow the bike down. They 
are the ultimate arbiter for how hard a bike can 
accelerate, and how hard they can brake, all while 
telling the rider exactly how much more they can 


take, how well they are performing, and what the 
limiting factor is. 

But this information is not in immediately com¬ 
prehensible form. The dash does not light up with 
messages telling a rider they can brake another 
metre or two later, or use a percentage more 
throttle out of a particular corner. The messages 
are subtle, felt through hands, feet, knees, back¬ 
side, as the bike moves around, the forks com¬ 
press, the rear wheel slides. Long experience tells 
the rider exactly what those movements mean, 
and how close they are to the limits. 

This is one of the biggest challenges facing riders 
when they switch classes, or when they move 
from World Superbikes to MotoGP and vice versa. 
Suddenly, the familiar sensations are gone, and a 
rider has to learn to interpret a whole new set of 
signals. The front tyre isn't squishing under brak¬ 
ing in the same way as the one you are familiar 
with, and the rear isn’t sliding like you are used 
to. 

We journalists were reminded of this once again 
when Leon Camier replaced the injured Nicky 
Hayden last season. He had been warned before¬ 
hand about how different the Bridgestones were 
to the Pirellis used in World Superbikes, but he 
still found himself perplexed at their feel. They 
were much less difficult to go fast on, he told us, 
but he was struggling to understand where the 
limit was. He was braking deeper and later every 
corner, and yet he still wasn't finding the bound¬ 
ary. There comes a point where self-preservation 
instincts start kicking in, and the trouble is, the 
Bridgestones don’t stop working until well after 
that point... 

And the Michelins? We don’t know yet, though 
the few rumours which have emerged from very 
early tests are positive. Before they were forced 



to depart from MotoGP at the end of 2008, the 
Michelins were famed for their feel. The weakness 
of the Michelins was that the front tyre was not 
as stable as the Bridgestone, meaning that the 
tyre did not provide the same levels of ultimate 
grip when pushed hard into the corners. At the 
time, the Michelins also worked within a much 
narrower temperature range, meaning that if the 
track was a little warmer or cooler, performance 
dropped quickly. 

Though contracts mean that nobody is prepared 
to talk on the record because of the association 
with Bridgestone until the end of 2015, the float¬ 
ing impression around the paddock is generally 
positive. The 2016 Michelins appear to have 
kept their feel, while the front tyre is a good deal 
better than it ever was in 2008. Michelin seems 
to have done a pretty good job at emulating the 
performance of the current spec Bridgestones, 
while retaining their character and feel. The fact 
that tyre size is switching from 16.5 to 17 inches, 
to bring it back in line with road bike tyres, is 
also key, with aspect ratios changing as well. The 
Bridgestones were all 65 profile tyres, while from 
2016, Michelin will be adding a 55 profile as well 
as a 65 profile. Altered tyre profiles alter grip and 
feedback, as it also changes the size, shape and 
behaviour of the tyre contact patch. 

So what does this mean for the pecking order in 
2016? It is hard to draw conclusions, but we can 
make a few educated guesses. Firstly, better feel 
should help riders who rely on edge grip, such 
as Jorge Lorenzo. Lorenzo spends a lot of time 
on the edge of the tyre, and needs feedback from 
the tyre to tell him how close he is to the critical 
point. Before they left, Michelin’s rear tyre had a 
better reputation than the front, not just for edge 
grip, but also for drive. This should allow the 
Hondas to use their strength, of getting drive out 
of corners. 


The bigger factor, though, will not be who can 
benefit, but who will adapt fastest. Those who 
are most flexible of mind will do best, and those 
who can change their riding style quickest. Rook¬ 
ies entering MotoGP in 2016 will be in a uniquely 
strong position, starting almost from the same 
place as everyone else. 

The better question is perhaps not who will 
benefit, but who will lose out. Riders whose style 
requires specific feedback, a specific feel from 
the tyres will be the biggest losers. The prime 
example is still Toni Elias, who came to MotoGP 
as a promising youngster, and even won a race 
at Estoril in 2006. He did so on special Michelin 
tyres, made specifically for Dani Pedrosa, which 
happened to suit his very peculiar style. The 
introduction of spec Bridgestone tyres were the 
nail in Elias’ coffin, as he could never regain 
the same feel he needed from the much stiffer 
Bridgestones. His career high point came in 2010, 
becoming Moto2 champion on Dunlops that were 
still undergoing radical development. Forced back 
into MotoGP in 2011 as the reigning Moto2 cham¬ 
pion, Elias floundered once again, and has not 
been the same rider since. 

Who will be the new Toni Elias? Anyone who 
cannot, or will not, revise their style. Motorcy¬ 
cle racing is always the survival of the fittest 
but changing tyre manufacturers will be like the 
giant asteroid which slammed into the Yucatan 
peninsular some 66 million years ago. The ben¬ 
eficiaries will be those who adapt fastest to the 
newly created environment, and may not be who 
you expect. The biggest threat to Marc Marquez’ 
legacy could come not from other riders, but 
from the change of tyres. But on the other hand, 
he has demonstrated quite convincingly that he 
learns very fast indeed... 
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WHAT THEY 
REALLY THINK: 

GOGGLES AND 

BIKE CHANGES 

By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ray Archer 


ANOTHER EPISODE OF RIDER'S OPINIONS AND THOUGHTS ON A GIVEN THEME. 
TOWARDS THE END OF THE 2014 MXGP CAMPAIGN WE ASKED GRAND PRIX 
STARS ABOUT THEIR GOGGLES AND WHAT THEY WOULD LIKE TO SEE CHANGED 
OR IMPROVED WHEN IT CAME TO THEIR RACING EYEWEAR. ALSO...WHAT WOULD 
THEY ALTER ON DIRT BIKES OF THE FUTURE...?? 




Kevin Strijbos, MXGP, Rockstar Energy Su¬ 
zuki World MXGP: “I think it is one of the most 
important things for racing. It is shit if you 
have to ditch goggles because of mud or sweat 
coming inside the lens. Regardless of money 
[for sponsorship] I just try to have the best 
product for me.” 

Shaun Simpson, MXGP, Hitachi Construction 
Machinery Revo KTM UK: “Obviously a hel¬ 
met, boots or knee braces can be counted as 
most important pieces of equipment but as 
long as you have selected a good manufacturer 
and the fitting is correct then there is nothing 
else to do but wear them and the protection 
is there. Goggles on the other hand have to be 
prepared correctly in order to work to their full 
potential and keep your eyes safe.” 

David Philippaerts, MXGP, DP19 Yamaha Rac¬ 
ing: “I think it is one of those products that 
gets better every year. I have changed brands 
quite a lot in my career.” 

Jeremy Van Horebeek, MXGP, Yamaha Fac¬ 
tory Racing: “It is always changing, not only in 
design but in the quality and the frames.” 

Romain Febvre, MXGP, Yamaha Factory Rac¬ 
ing: “I don’t really know how we could make 
them better. I know other brands have trou¬ 
ble with the roll-off but the difficult part for 
us [with Progrip] was deciding which system 
to use before a race! I would say I use fifteen 
pairs in a season and I look after the goggles.” 

Max Anstie, MX2, Dixon Kawasaki: “I can’t 
say I’ve thought of something that would make 
them ten times better because all the compa¬ 
nies tend to come up with a decent product. 
You don’t get bad goggles these days. Some¬ 
thing I’d change? Maybe some bigger roll-offs. 


When I started the roll-offs were small and 
there has definitely been an improvement with 
the laminates.” 

Tim Gajser, MX2, Honda Gariboldi Racing: “I 

use Progrip and it is already very good with 
the laminate system. I use laminates almost 
every race. I prepare nine pairs at home for 
each GP and never clean them at the track. I 
always have a new pair for every session. If it 
were up to me to come up with the best gog¬ 
gles out there then I would make the roll-off 
area as big as possible. At the moment it is so 
small and hard to see.” 

Jeremy Seewer, MX2, Rockstar Energy Su¬ 
zuki Europe: “At the moment I am happy; I use 
Scott and I have a lot of choice. I think there 
is still potential for changes and improvement 
even if the laminate system is already pretty 
good and is relatively new. The roll-off is some¬ 
thing that could be improved. At the moment 
it is very narrow and I think there are people 
starting to use a system that is over the whole 
lens. To be honest we don’t use roll-off a lot; I 
only put it on when it’s raining.” 

Philippaerts: “I wish we could have more lami¬ 
nates. I haven’t used roll-offs for three years 
now. The padding could also be even thicker.” 

Tommy Searle, MXGP, Red Bull KTM: “Lami¬ 
nates have improved but if you are on a track 
with standing water and some gets under the 
whole batch then it’s ‘game over’ and you have 
to dump them all. I tape them so the water 
cannot get under the first lot, and then tape 
again so it cannot get under the second and 
third lots.” 
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Thomas Covington, MX2, CLS Monster Energy 
Kawasaki: “Having been in Holland all year it 
would be great to have some goggles that just 
somehow worked in the pouring rain and then 
the wind is blowing! I haven’t figured that one 
out yet! Some windshield wipers would be use- 


Anstie: “One thing I’d like to see improved is 
that I have to put tape on top of the frame to 
stop water going underneath the tear-offs. If 
there was a way to have a slightly different 
frame so you could attached 21 or 28 lami¬ 
nates and not get water under them...if they 
get splashed then the whole lot is wrecked.” 

Van Horebeek: “You can use tear-offs but if the 
water gets in...In the future I think we’ll be able 
to use tear-offs in the rain and mud; that would 
be something.” 

Seewer: “For very muddy conditions I don’t 
know if the manufacturers can create a two 
layer structure that almost has two lenses? 
Something that give double possibility. I guess 
they don’t have to consider it because it would 
be a scenario only really for the Pros.” 

Strijbos: “The only thing that they should re¬ 
ally work on is that the lens cannot pop out! It 
is a problem I have many times and that’s why 
I glue the lenses for the races. Right now with 
the [Oakley] Airbrake it is very solid.” 

Searle: “You can get freak things happening. 

A rock can easily punt your lens out. When it 
rains I tape them up a lot and spend quite a lot 
of time preparing them when it’s muddy. There 
is always stuff to improve and the goggles now 
won’t be the same as the ones in ten years 
time.” 

Simpson: “Prepared correctly they will last any 
full distance moto, and keep your vision fo¬ 
cused on the track, any other malfunction, in¬ 
correctly prepared goggles or simply throwing 
them off can not only cost you time, the race, 


but in a worst case your career. I pride myself 
in putting in maximum effort in to my goggles 
and making sure I’m prepared for every condi¬ 
tion and you will see in worst mud races I’m 
often the only one with goggles still on.” 

Philippaerts: “I don’t like the coloured lenses. 

I prefer natural vision. I used some dark tinted 
lenses a few years ago in South Africa but that 
was because the sun was dipping so low at the 
time of the second moto.” 

Van Horebeek: “I use a new pair every session. 
It is the same with the gloves. I don’t use the 
same pair in one day. I change them a lot.” 

Anstie: “I get them ready early; usually by 
Wednesday! Vision is ‘massive’ and the goggle 
is probably the most important thing that we 
use because if you cannot see properly then 
you cannot go fast.” 

Tony Cairoli, MXGP, Red Bull KTM: “All the 
goggles are great when the weather is good! 
Quite a few brands come from that American 
environment where the climate means good 
visibility and clear conditions. I think the venti¬ 
lation and the anti-fog treatment are the most 
important things. We have seen progress but 
the quality products from ten years ago can 
still be better than some of the stuff we see 
on the market now. I don’t think there is much 
more evolution going [right now]. Our main fo¬ 
cus [with his Neox brand] has been to get the 
goggle better in more dramatic conditions and 
the mud and rain.” 

Strijbos: “I think there has been a large evolu¬ 
tion. In the beginning we were just using single 
foam and now it is triple. The resistance of the 
material also has improved It does feel like the 
companies are always pushing to try and find 
or present something new.” 

Philippaerts: “The bigger the goggle the more 
vision we have but there are also many hel¬ 
mets out there and of course they have to fit.” 
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Seewer: “Good question but I’m not sure if 
there is much more you can do. We are riding 
four-strokes now...but I think it would be more 
exciting if we were back on two-strokes. They 
would be lighter, easier and fun to ride...then 
again the engine is not so strong...it is hard to 
say. The average rider just wants to have fun 
but as GP riders we want to be as fast as pos- 


Covington: “A roll-cage would be nice so when 
we crash it doesn’t hurt so much! I think I’ll 
just keep dreaming.” 


Gajser: “If there was one thing then I’d want 
the 250 engine to be stronger and more pow¬ 
erful..but then I guess we have a 450 for that! 
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days the bikes are so much lighter and agile. 
Everything has moved forward.” 



Strijbos: “They [bikes] have definitely become 
lighter. I remember my first year with the four- 
stroke; it would get so hot during the race that 
if it stopped then it was impossible to re-start. 
It is so much better now and with one or two 
kicks you are away. I came from the 250 two- 
stroke and I learned to feel pretty good on that 
but then I had to switch to the four-stroke and 
in the sand it felt so heavy that I didn’t want to 
ride it! My body had to get stronger but nowa 


Searle: “The bikes are good and they will 
always improve but since I’ve been a GP rider 
I don’t think there has been any significant 
change. I’m pretty sure that someone could 
get a bike from 2006 and win a race on it now. 
There are a few electronics added and maybe 
a bit of speed difference and I know that WP 
suspension have got some new things but the 
front fork has been the same for ten years and 
they are really good.” 

Philippaerts: “Every bike is a little bit different 
and some riders just like one type. I’d love to 
see less electronics but I know that the bikes 
are so strong now that they need some as¬ 
sistance. They would be too dangerous other¬ 
wise.” 

Anstie: “You just have to work within the rules 
which are there to make the best racing. If it 
became about the best electronics then the 
person with the biggest budget would win.” 

Van Horebeek: “Electronics are creeping in 
more and more and I think sometimes it brings 
an advantage and sometimes not. Just twisting 
the throttle and letting the bike does every¬ 
thing by itself is not racing.” 

Searle: “I’m not a technician but the electron¬ 
ics and budgets come into play at the start 
and how the bike gets the power to the floor. 

I’m not saying I want to see more of that but it 
would be good to see everybody on the same 
level. They standardise electronics in road 
racing and I think that’s good...but it would be 
harder to control it in motocross.” 

Febvre: “I think the injected bikes are really 
good, especially compared to the carburettor, 
and I think we have enough electronics now. 

For me it is the noise. If you don’t have that 
then it is not something special to see.” 



Strijbos: “I think we need more noise! When 
it is louder then you feel that the bike is more 
powerful...but of course I know that we need to 
keep it quiet to save the tracks and the sport. 
For Grand Prix it would be a different thing. 

You only need to hear how loud the bikes are 
in MotoGP.” 

Van Horebeek: “[Bikes now]...Are pretty good 
in general and I think in the future they will 
change a lot and the noise will go down every 
year. If I could change one thing then I’d like 
more noise at GPs: to be able to hear the 
bikes. The sport is about noise and the speed.” 

Gajser: “I used to have a problem with the 
noise where I train locally but now the people 
know I am working towards the world cham¬ 
pionship and I am going there to represent 
Slovenia so they are a bit more relaxed.” 

Seewer: “The design [aesthetic] is important. I 
want that the bike looks good! I also like a light 
bike. The engine is heavy enough with a four- 
stroke.” 

Covington: “Now you can adjust the power 
quite a lot with just the electronics and I’d like 
to see more of that. I’m not sure how much 
more you can do to a dirt bike but I guess we’ll 
see.” 
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YAMAHA LOOK TO ALTER THE MOULD WITH THE MT-09 TRACER AND 
EXTEND THE LINEAGE OF THE MOTORCYCLE THAT HELPED REVIVE 
THE BRAND AFTER SEVERAL LEAN YEARS. ROLAND WENT FOR A RIDE 
AND WAS HAPPY TO VENT HIS IMPRESSIONS 

By Roland Brown 

Photos by Alessio Barbanti, Matteo Cavadini, Jonathan Godin & Henny Stern 
















































YAMAHA MT-09 TRACER 


amaha’s spectacular revival in the last 
couple of years has very much been led 
by the MT range of naked models. The MT-09 
triple of mid-2013 was a hit and was followed 
last year by the even more successful MT-07 
twin, then more recently by the MT-125 single 
that has been popular with younger and less 
experienced riders. 

Now comes the next phase of Yamaha’s re¬ 
generation plan: the first MT model to diverge 
significantly from that initial format of aggres¬ 
sively styled naked roadster. As the name sug¬ 
gests, the MT-09 Tracer is heavily based on the 
unfaired MT triple. But one glance confirms 
that it’s a very different type of bike, built for 
comfort and practicality as much as for speed 
and excitement. 


The Tracer’s 847cc, liquid-cooled triple engine 
is mechanically identical to the naked MT’s, as 
are the aluminium main frame and swing-arm. 
But the injection and exhaust systems, rear 
subframe and suspension are all new. This is 
no modified naked model but a sports-tourer 
that has been purpose built for the job, with 
a fairing, hand-guards and adjustable screen; 
plus a larger fuel tank, bigger dual-seat and 
updated electronics. 

That retained dohc, 12-valve motor is a real 
star. It pulls from below 3000rpm, then gen¬ 
erates the storming midrange and rev-happy 
top-end that helped the naked MT make such 
an impact. Not that the ride-by-wire throt¬ 
tle is as fierce as that of the original triple, 
whose snatchy response was toned down some 
months after the bike’s launch. 












TEST 


The Tracer follows the MT-09 by offering a 
standard riding mode plus sharper A and 
softer B, but feels slightly softer in each one 
— almost as if its A mode is the equivalent 
of the original middle setting, though ac¬ 
cording to Yamaha it’s not as simple as that. 
The result will doubtless suit most riders 
although it does mean that a little of the 
original MT’s entertainingly crazy character 
has been lost. 


In A mode there’s still sometimes a slight 
abruptness to the response, so the set-up 
isn’t quite perfect, but provided the throttle 
is opened smoothly this is barely noticeable. 
The Tracer has also gained a useful, non- 
adjustable traction control system that can 
be disabled via a button on the dash. 


Handling is very good, too. Steering geom¬ 
etry is shared with the MT-09, as is the fairly 
generous suspension travel, but spring and 
damping rates are increased at both ends. 
That’s partly to cope with the sports-tourer’s 
extra weight, but the damping levels seem 
better chosen, giving the Tracer a more con¬ 
trolled feel from its front end. 



Predictably it’s not quite as flickable as the 
naked MT, but by sports-touring standards 
the Tracer is light, at 210kg wet. The gener¬ 
ous fork travel means it steers more sharply 
after the 41mm forks have been compressed 
by hard braking. That’s easy to do thanks to 
the impressively fierce yet controllable power 
of the front stopper, which combines radial 
four-piston front calipers with 298mm discs, 
and incorporates an efficient ABS system. 

That suspension travel is also useful for its 
ability to soak up bumps, contributing to an 
impressively high level of comfort. The seat 
also helps, being both wide and well pad¬ 
ded, notably so for a pillion who also gets 
grab-handles at either side. The seat’s quick 
height adjustability (either 845 or 860mm) 
meant that, being tall, I could gain some leg- 
room by putting it on the higher setting. 






YAMAHA MT-09 TRACER 
















I found the upright riding position comfortable 
and was fairly impressed by the screen’s pro¬ 
tection, though the modest 30mm of adjust¬ 
ability meant I couldn’t eliminate wind noise 
completely. The screen is adjustable by hand 
after you’ve loosened the pair of plastic knobs 
on either side, a solution that is functional if 
not as elegant as the one-handed adjustment 
offered by some rivals. 

Fuel capacity is increased from the MT’s 14 
litres to 18 litres, giving a realistic range of 
over 160 miles. Consumption (which averaged 
over 45mpg) is shown on the comprehensive 
display that can be toggled via a switch on the 
left handlebar. Mirrors are slightly narrow, but 
useful touches include easily adjustable head¬ 
lights, plus a 12V socket and centre-stand as 
standard fitment. Accessories include a taller 
screen, heated grips, semi-rigid panniers, a 
top-box and additional 12V socket. 

The overall effect is undeniably impressive. On 
riding the Tracer, even more than when simply 
examining the bike or its specification, I really 
got the impression that Yamaha’s develop¬ 
ment team had asked all the right questions 
about what riders want from a sports-tourer; 
then made every effort to supply the most 
important features, with a minimum of com¬ 
promises. 


Better still, the Tracer (which costs £8149 in 
the UK) continues Yamaha’s recent policy by 
being priced very competitively - so much so 
that a few rivals suddenly start to look rather 
expensive. It’s certainly difficult to think of 
anything else that provides such an appealing 
blend of performance and all-round ability for 
similar money. 
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This is what a dominating performance looks like. BD's™ Omni-Directional Suspension™ (ODS™) mitigates angular acc 
and high-velocity impact energy in a superior manner to traditional helmet designs. Learn more at www.BDeurope.cor 
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MSR 

Iconic brand MSR have some cool practical 
gear and leisurewear for 2015. The company, 
in its forty-fourth year, still draw heavily on 
the cult name of Malcolm Smith and those 
recognizable Baja images and this helps to¬ 
wards the ‘retro’ vibe of their casual garments 
that would not look out of place at the track 
or walking down the street. 

The website is clear and informative and 
worth a look: www.msracing.com 
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TRIUMPH 

It’s quite chilly in the UK at the moment so 
Triumph have timed the release of two use¬ 
ful items in their Sherpa clothing range quite 
well. His and hers hoodies look pretty good 
and come with the following description: 

‘Both made to commemorate the year 1902, 
when the first Triumph bike was manufac¬ 
tured in the Midlands, the new Sherpa cloth¬ 
ing range is made from a heavyweight cotton/ 
polyester mix and has a soft berba lining for 
a luxurious and durable finish. The washed 
black ladies’ Zip Hood comes in 6 sizes (XS - 
3L) and comprises subtle Triumph branding 
on the breast pocket and pocket lining. With 
an eye catching faux fur lined hood, the Sher¬ 
pa is the ideal addition to anyone’s active/ 
outdoor wardrobe. Retailing at £80, the 1902 
hoodie is available exclusively via Triumph’s 
UK dealer network.’ 

For more info look at: www.triumphmotorcy- 
cles.co.uk 
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ODFU 

An emerging name in the growing cafe racer 
scene, ODFU (One Down Five Up) clothing is 
expanding its range of limited edition t-shirts 
designs and their latest venture with the pop¬ 
ular Sideburn magazine took inspiration from 
the dirt-track discipline (which is also gaining 
profile outside of American borders it would 
seem...). There are at least ten other fetch¬ 
ing t-shirts on their clean and open website. 
Perhaps a bit late to recommend for a holiday 
gift (!) but with Supercross and Dakar start¬ 
ing up and racing seasons beginning to awake 
from a December slumber then a cool ODFU 
garment is just the trick. 


Look here: www.odfu.co.uk 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
’On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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